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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Owing to the disturbance caused by 
war conditions in the postal service, we 
cannot guarantee prompt delivery of 
this journal through the mails. For 
delays in such delivery, while they 
should be reported at once to this of- 
fice^ we cannot accept blame. The 
journal is mailed in the General New 
York Post Office early Friday evening 
of each week and should reach our 
N. Y. City and suburban subscribers 
by Saturday morning, and those at 
greater distances in proportionate time. 



THE NEW YEAR IN ART 

What a contrast does the present 
Christmas and NewYeartide present to 
that of only a short year ago, and with 
what thankfulness should it be greeted 
by the art public ! We quote from our 
editorial in our issue of Dec. 29, 1917, 
to evidence the wonderful change in 
the aspect of things since that sad and 
dreary Christmastide, with bitter 
weather, heatless days, a gloomy and 
uncertain war outlook, and when the 
times tried the souls of the stoutest 
and bravest at home, and the iron en- 
tered the soul of the millions in the 
trenches and the grief-stricken lands of 
Europe. 

We said then "The New Year in the 
American and foreign art worlds dawns 
in a cloud of uncertainty. Never since 
the first publication of the American 
Art News in Dec, 1904, has the out- 
look for the usually busy months of 
January, February and March been so 
indefinite, and it is impossible to pre- 
dict what the coming weeks have in 
store for artists, collectors and dealers." 

Well, we worried through it all some- 
how, and while no fortunes were made 
in the art trade and the year was one 
of waiting, the flame of art still burned 
and none of our acquaintance went 
hungry. 

And now the New Year of 1919 will 
dawn with rosy hopes and with every 
prospect of returning trade and pros- 
perity. All's well, and we can with 
thankful hearts wish our readers and 
the art world a truly Happy New Year! 



That Lincoln Statue 

"It is pleasing to know that the St. Gau- 
dens's Lincoln is to go to London in place 
of the quaint Barnard model. Mr. Barnard 
is an artist of great ability — a true genius, 
but, as sometimes happens with such men, 
his eccentricity in this case was misplaced. 
Lincoln was not a good subject for erratic 
experimentation. However fine the Bar- 
nard conception may be, esoterically, it' was 
an offence to the ordinary mind, and this 
was one of the perhaps rare instances 
where the popular judgment was not only 
entitled to consideration, but was perfectly 
sound. The whole incident was to be re- 
gretted, but it seems to be satisfactorily 
closed." — N. Y. Eve. "Sun." 



ART BOOK REVIEW 

Portraits of Whistler. A Critical Study 

and an Iconography. By A. E. Gallatin. 

John Lane Co. 

Whistler is perennial matter for book- 
makers. He was kind enough to leave 
plenty of material. What with his own pic- 
tures, his etchings, pastels and lithographs, 
his books, his witticisms, his portraits of 
himself, and the portraits of him by other 
artists, he isan unfailing source to the com- 
mentator and publisher. 

Mr. Gallatin, we believe, has touched on 
the subject of Whistler portraits before. 
He has illustrated the present volume with 
some fine things, the best of them being 
undoubtedly the portraits by himself and 
those by Fantin-Latour. The early "Whist- 
ler in the Big Hat," which for a long time 
belonged to S. P. Avery and later to Mr. 
Freer, is a souvenir of Whistler's admira- 
tion for Courbet and a tribute to Courbet's 
style of painting. Fantin's profile head 
drawn with a pen is a novelty. It is a 
strong head and looks like a study for the 
"Homage a Delacroix." 

The Heller and Boldini drypoints and the 
Boldini full-lexigth painting are illustrated, 
as -well as Chase's portrait, the "Lampoon" 
(now in the Met Mus., N. Y.), Will Roth- 
enstein's drawing in profile, T. R. Way's 
Interior _ showing Whistler in apron work- 
ing at his etching press, the Aubrey Beards- 
ley pen drawing, and the Rajon lithograph, 
one of the most popular of all the Whistler 
portraits. The volume is printed and bound 
in a style which would have pleased fas- 
tidious "Jimmy" himself. J. B. 



Miss Mechlin and Bofis Anisf eld 

"It was regrettable that before the Boris 
Anisfeld exhibition commenced at the 
Brooklyn Museum, a certain lady undertook 
to put a damper on proceedings which led 
to some very diverting correspondence in 
the American Art News and will, we trust, 
serve as a warning to people in responsible 
positions acainst constituting themselves 
dictators in art by assuming that only such 
exhibtions may tour the country as have 
the good fortune to merit their individual 
approval. This, too, in a democratic coun- 
tr" I" — International Studio (December Is- 
sue). 



THE LINCOLN FOR LONDON 

The news that the St. Gaudens statue 
of Lincoln will go to London instead 
of the Barnard conception, which ap- 
parently pleased none in the art world 
save a few admirers of the sculptor, 
and Miss Ida Tarbell and Mrs. Mary 
Fanton Roberts, comes almost with the 
grateful sense of a New Year's gift to 
American art lovers, who felt perturbed 
lest their country should be misrepre- 
sented by such a weird and ugly pre- 
sentment of the "Great Emancipator" 
as was that of Mr.- Barnard. 

Howard Russell Butler, Vice-Pres't 
of the National Academy, deserves the 
warm thanks of his countrymen for 
his agitation and pursuit of the ques- 
tion, which really resulted in the final 
decision to send the St. Gaudens digni- 
fied work instead of the Barnard con- 
ception. 

But, apart from the happy result of 
Mr. Butler's agitation and campaign, 
it is gratifying that the unworthy at- 
tempt of certain persons connected 
with the American Committee on the 
celebration of the Centenary of Peace 
to foist the Barnard statue on England 
was defeated. It was not a nice per- 
formance to announce the Barnard 
statue as "the choice of the Committee" 
when as a matter of fact, and as Mr. 
Butler proved, few of the Peace Com- 
mittee members had been consulted, 
and of those consulted a majority had 
really voted against such choice. 

The Barnard statue may go, we are 
told, to Manchester, where it is to be 
hoped it will not frighten the infants 
of that manufacturing city. 



Rather Caustic Comment 

"We owe a debt of gratitude to those 
public-spirited citizens of N. Y. who have 
so successfully intervened to rescind the 
British Government's acceptance of Bar- 
nard's colicky and monstrous effigy of 
Abraham Lincoln, and to agree to accept 
instead St. Gaudens's statue of the martyred 
President for erection, at Westminster. The 
trouble and annoyance which have been 
given both here and in Great Britain by 
the endeavor of self-seeking private indi- 
viduals, eager for notoriety, to foist the 
Barnard atrocity upon the English nation, 
in the face of the protests and distressed 
appeals to our great President's only son, 
Robert, former ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, should serve as a lesson as to 
the imprudence of the acceptance by gov- 
ernments and by great men in office of gifts 
and courtesies from private individuals and 
organizations that are only bent on getting 
into the limelight. It is understood that 
the promoters and sponsors of the Barnard 
representation of Lincoln and of the preci- 
ous scheme to dump it upon Albion, at the 
very moment when we are endeavoring to 
eliminate every possible cause of present 
or future friction between the two great 
English-speaking powers, have finally de- 
cided to force it upon Manchester, a city 
so closely associated with the interests of 
our great qotton industries. Of course Man- 
chester has always been condemned by 
other English towns and cities for her ag- 
gravated Philistinism in everything relating 
to art. But I doubt if she will relish hav- 
ing this rubbed into her by a party of Amer- 
ican publicity seekers. Town Topics. 



AN UNFAIR CRITICISM 

"Laudable as is the intent of Christoffer 
Hannevig, a New York ship broker, his do- 
nation of $100,000 toward a National Por- 
trait Gallery, similar to the London institu- 
tion, is apt to do the cause of art more harm 
than good, unless he is familiar with pre- 
vailing conditions and has surrounded his 
gift with proper safeguards. He ought to 
know that if precedent is followed in this 
instance, the distribution of the painting of 
portraits of the officials who have formed 
the driving force of America's effort in the 
war, which is to form the nucleus of the 
gallery, will go to a clique as powerful as 
any trust he can name and that, with one 
or two exceptions, by way of throwing dust 
into the eyes of carping critics, the results 
at best will be an array of mediocrity. Mr. 
Hannevig need only look at the Congres- 
sional Library or at the decorations of va- 
rious State and civic buildings for confirma- 
tion or put his ear to the ground and hear 
some of the remarks of craftsmen apropos 
of the projected Victory Arch in this city. 
His safeguard, if he only knew it, would be 
not to deal with art societies or with pro- 
fessional experts, but put the matter in the 
hand of one person, whose prestige for 
knowledge of art and financial disinterest- 
edness would give assurance that the work 
would be considered on merit alone. Even 
then before he is through he may realize 
that altruism has its comebacks, but, at 
least on the charge of patriotism, he could 
reduce responsibility to a single head. Ex- 
perience has shown that divided responsi- 
bility is no more advisable in art than in 
other directions. Art in America is honey- 
combed with politics." — "Town Topics " 
Dec. 19. 



mean to reflect upon the honesty or 
fairmindedness of his three fellow jour- 
nalists and art writers, whom Mr. Han- 
nevig, to avoid bad precedents, chose 
to select the painters? These men are 
not "professional experts," and as they 
cannot be influenced by any possible 
political or financial considerations, and 
only accepted appointment on the dis- 
tinct understanding that they should 
be left entirely free from any such in- 
fluences, it would seem, especially as it 
is regrettable that the list of really ca- 
pable American-born portrait painters 
is not a long one, that they should be 
able to decide upon twelve artists, who 
will be acceptable, even to "The Saun- 
terer." In any event, would it not 
have been fairer to the committee of 
his fellow journalists, for "The Saun- 
terer" to have postponed his criticism 
until the full list of artists selected, 
could be announced? — Ed.] 



[It is difficult to understand how so 
usually clever a writer and observer 
as "The Saunterer," who published the 
above over his pseudonym, could so 
misunderstand the published state- 
ments in the Art News, and elsewhere, 
of Mr. Hannevig's well thought out 
plan to avoid just the political and so- 
cial influences, in the choice of the 
twelve American-born artists to paint 
12 of the 25 eminent Americans of the 
war, for his well conceived American 
Portrait Foundation of 1918, as to say 
it "will give the selection to a clique as 
powerful as any trust he can name." 

Surely, "The Saunterer" did not 



Boston's View of Project 

"Mr. Christoffer Hannevig's interesting 
plan for a National Portrait Gallery is not 
the first scheme of the sort in this country," 
says Mr. W. H. Downes in the Boston 
Transcript. "Unless our memory is at fault, 
a national- portrait collection was started 
some years ago in Phila. Moreover, there 
are in existence many public collections of 
portraits, owned by universities and col- . 
leges. Government departments, States, 
municipalities, historical societies, etc. As 
a rule these collections possess but a medi- . 
ocre artistic value. In many of them copies . 
are hung indiscriminately along with origi- 
nals. In others the commissions have been 
given out by officials whose ignorance of 
art is only too evident, and whose choice of, 
a painter is governed 'by personal or politi- 
cal consideration. . 

* J * 

"The American Art News make^ no 
statement regarding the amount of the fund 
donated by. Mr., Hannevig [The sum is 
$100,000. — Ed.] nor are we informed whether 
the fund is sufficient to provide a gallery. 
What is_ of stijl more importance, no infor- ' 
mation is given of any actual or (Jbnteni- 
plated steps to . turn over the foundation 
to the custody of the Federal Government , 
or to confide its future management and " 
administration to competent official hands. 
So far as the current program, as published, 
is concerned, the direction of the plan 
seems to be divided betwen Mr. Hannevig, 
Mr. Quistgaard, and the above named com- ■ 
mittee of private citizens. 

"A hint is vouchsafed that the proposed 
collection is to be composed of portraits 
of 'the men who have formed the driving 
forces of America's .efforts in the great war.' 
The Brooklyn Eaele mentions the sum of 
$100,000 as the donation of Mr. Hannevig, 
and states that Mr. Hannevig is a Nor- 
wegian shipbuilder who has long been a 
banker in N. Y. It makes these further 
suggestions in a jocose vein: 

" 'The President is entitled to /full lehgth. We 
would suggest three-quarters for Mr. McAdoo, half 
figure for Mr. Baker, a bust for Mr. Gregory. As to 
attitude, full face, half profile or profil perdu, choice 
should be left to the sitter, except that the latter, 
profil perdu, should be used for Claude Kitchin if he 
gets into the show.' 

"It would be interesting to guess what 
portrait painters ' have been picked out by 
Messrs. Brinton, Nelson and Townsend. If 
we were to make a guess we might hazard' 
the nomination of the following artists: 
John S. Sargent, Joseph DeCamp, Gari 
Melchers, Frank Duveneck, Edmund C. 
Tarbell, Wilbur Dean. Hamilton. Cecelia- 
Beaux, Leopold Seyffert, Irving R. Wiles, 
Louis Betts, Frank W. Benson, and Rob- 
ert W. Vonnoh. 

"A fund of $100,000 would not go very far 
toward paying for a collection of the char- 
acter indicated, since it is possible that the 
first group of 25 portraits as planned would 
use up the entire appropriation. It is a long 
road to the formation of a 'great American 
portrait gallery similar to that in the Na- 
tional Gallery on Trafalgar Square.' " 

[For the information of 'Mr. Downes and 
others it may be said that all the safeguards 
he suggests as to the custody and arrange- 
ment of the collection will be provided for 
and that Mr. Hannevig only intends his 
initial donation to provide a nucleus of 2S. 
portraits for a large gallery. Mr. Downes' - 
has guessed right as to six of the artists 
whose names are announced elsewhere as , 
having been chosen by the Committee. Is - 
not Mr. Downes aware that Frank Duve- . 
neck is, alas, probably past his painting 
days, even if he happily recovers from his 
present desperate illness, and does he not 
mean John McClure — not Wilbur Dean — - 
Hamilton?— Ed.l 



